INTRODUCTION

It had fascinated Richard Burton, who in 1852 offered
his services to the Royal Geographical Society for the
purpose of what he termed 'removing that opprobrium to
modern adventure/ but he succumbed to official obstruc-
tion and never put his plans to the test. I enjoyed ad-
vantages* Thirteen years of post-war service in various
political capacities on three sides of Arabia enabled me to
acquire a peculiar knowledge of tribal dialects and of
Arab ways, and to become acclimatised. I had addressed
myself for years past to two problems-how to find an
avenue of approach to the interior and how to cultivate
the tribes there. As a Minister of the Council of the State
of Oman, my name came to be known throughout south-
east Arabia; it was because I was the Sultan's Wazir and
because of the cordial relations existing between the Ruler
and myself that I was brought into personal touch with
the most influential Arabs of that part. Hence a general
attitude of tolerance towards me, an Englishman and a
Christian, without which I could never have dreamt of
moving off the beaten track.

Then, too, I knew the mind of authority and so avoided
the pitfall of seeking permission for my designs. Was
not the lesson of Burton before me? The British official
attitude, with which, let me add, I am in general sympathy,
is, in view of the anarchy that normally prevails in Desert
Arabia, inimical to exploration. The good official must
avoid responsibility and commitments, and to learn of, and
not forbid, an expedition implies tacit authorisation. So
my plans were conceived in darkness, my journeys
heralded only by my disappearances, paid for by myself and
executed under my own auspices. Throughout my service
in Muscat I elected to spend my summers there, to save
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